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Modern Corporation 
and Property Rights 


Concentration of Economic Power 
in Hands of Few Corporations 
Raises New Problems 


AFFECTS ALL PEOPLE DEEPLY 


Views Differ on Proper Relationship 
Between Government and Gigan- 
tic Economic Organizations 


It is being talked about that the Roose- 
velt administration is hostile to big busi- 
ness. That idea came to the surface re- 
peatedly during the hearings which the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives has been holding on the 
bill taxing corporations. It is charged that 
the President dislikes big business enter- 
prises. Attention is called to the fact that 
last year he secured legislation imposing 
higher taxes on large corporations than on 
small ones. The same principle is to be 
maintained in the new tax measure, it is 
said. It is planned that very high taxes 
be placed on the reserves which the big 
corporations hold back or reinvest and do 
not pass on to shareholders. 

What about this? When the President 
proposes taxes on corporations is he think- 
ing merely about the best means of raising 
money for the government, or does he have 
something else in mind as well as revenue? 
Is he trying to lay heavier burdens on the 
large companies so as to handicap them 
when they compete with smaller concerns? 
Is he trying to help the small businessman 
to survive the competition with the big 
fellows? Does he think it is a bad thing 
for so much of the business of the nation 
to fall into the hands of big corporations, 
and is he trying to prevent such a thing 
by tax legislation, and by other means as 
well? 


Coming of Corporations 


Before we undertake an answer to these 
questions it will be well to study the back- 
ground of the issue which they suggest. 
What are corporations anyway? How im- 
portant are they in American industry? To 
what extent do the big organizations con- 
trol the business of the nation? These are 
questions which call for immediate atten- 
tion. 

The corporations are something rela- 
tively new in American life. They were 
practically unknown to the country of 
Washington’s or Jefferson’s day. In the early 
years of the republic such factories and 
stores as were to be found were owned by 
individuals or families. The owner man- 
aged the business. Ownership of property 
in those days usually meant the control 
and management of the property. 

Then the corporation came in, at first 
slowly, and finally more rapidly. A group 
of individuals would get together and form 
a company. They would sell shares of 
ownership in it to investors who wished 
to have a part in it; who wished to put their 
money into it, usually without assuming 
any responsibility for its control. These 
shares of stock in a company were sold in a 
stock market. Anyone who had the money 
to invest could buy shares. After a while 
it came about that several hundred people 
would be the owners of a company, and 
before long the number grew into the thou- 
sands. The largest of our companies is 
now owned by 642,000 persons. That num- 
ber own shares in the American Telephone 

(Continued on page 8) 
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IT’S CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 
Thousands of visitors come to Washington each year to see the famous blossoms along the Tidal Basin. 








Roads to Knowledge 


A few weeks before he died Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the most learned anc 
wisest of Americans spoke, in conversation with a friend, about the best means of acquir- 
ing knowledge and wisdom. Could one learn more by what he heard, by what he saw, or 
by what he read? The venerable justice, well over 90, near the end of a scholarly career, 
said he had profited most by listening. He had been a judge for many years, first in Massa- 
chusetts, then he had been a member of the nation’s highest court. The ablest lawyers 
of the land had stood before him. They had presented cases covering a wide range of 
subjects. They had expounded principles of law and of life. Justice Holmes had listened, 
had turned all that he had heard over in his mind, had formed conclusions, and out of them 
had built a philosophy of life. Many there are who have gained their knowledge by listen- 
ing. Alfred E. Smith once declared that he had never read a book. Yet along certain lines 
he was unquestionably well informed. If he wanted to know more about some matter he 
talked it over with those who had the desired information. He was always talking with 
people, deriving fact, ideas, stimulation from their conversations. 

Others derive more benefit from what they see than from what they hear. Vincent 
Sheean listened to lectures in one of the greatest of universities for several years without 
getting much from them. He left the university, according to his own report, with a very 
meager education. Then he traveled about over the world with his eyes open. He saw life 
in many of its aspects. He visited a variety of places and looked upon conditions of life. 
He learned about life by seeing it. He wrote about the things he had seen and became a 
great reporter of international conditions and problems. 

But most people do not have the opportunities of Justice Holmes or Al Smith or Vincent 
Sheean. They are not privileged to associate with many persons of extensive information 
or brilliant ideas. If they deperd wholly upon conversation as an informant and stimulant, 
their intellectual life is likely not to be upon a high plane. And while each individual can 
train himself to observe a great deal and to learn much from the things about him, most 
people, confined as they must be to a limited environment, cannot depend too completely 
upon their first-hand observations. But everyone may read, and probably most of us 
grow most in knowledge and wisdom by resort to reading. The most carefully prepared 
information in possession of the greatest of scholars has been set down in books and is at 
our command. The most brilliant and inspired ideas of the world’s most profound thinkers, 
from Confucius or Socrates to the present, are to be found in books. We may sit down 
in our libraries and figuratively converse with the mightiest and most thoughtful leaders 
of all time. So while we should not neglect any road to knowledge, reading may be regarded 
as a broad avenue to learning and to wisdom along which all may travel. 


Pan American Union 


Grows in Importance 


Conference in Buenos Aires This 
Year to Seek Improvement 
of Trade Relations 


COMMERCE WITH U. S. VITAL 


Latin America Absorbs One-Third of 
All Our Exports and We Take 
One-Third of Her Exports 


Tomorrow is Pan American Day. The 
14th of April was set aside six years ago as 
the Day of the Americas, and the first cere- 
monies took place in 1931. The purpose 
of the celebrations held in the United States 
and the other 20 republics which compose 
the so-called American nations is to im- 
prove the relations among the different 
countries and to strengthen the unity— 
political, economic, and cultural—which ex- 
ists among them. The 14th of April was 
chosen as Pan American Day because it 
was on that date in 1890 that the first Inter- 
national Conference of American States was 
held in Washington, thus laying the founda- 
tions for the present Pan American Union. 
The whole purpose of the Pan American 
Union has been to promote friendly rela- 
tions among the nations of this hemisphere, 
and since its organization it has gone on 
expanding its activities, 


Friendship and Good Will 


There are several reasons why Pan Amer- 
ican Day this year is important. There will 
be, of course, the usual pageants, flag-wav- 
ing ceremonies, speeches professing good 
will, social functions. Many of the schools 
will have programs designed to promote a 
better understanding of the peoples of the 
other American countries. But all this 
pomp and circumstance is but an outward 
manifestation which will prove relatively 
meaningless unless one beneath the 
surface and attempts to discover the real 
importance of the American nations in their 
relations with one another. What do the 
nations of Central and South America—the 
Latin American countries—mean to the 
people of the United States? Is there any 
likelihood that at some time in the future 
the 21 American nations will become more 
closely united than at present and codéperate 
to solve their mutual problems? What op- 
portunities does Latin America offer to the 
United States for the development of trade? 
These are but a few of the questions which 
lie behind the outward protestations of 
friendship and good will on Pan American 
Day. 

On our own part we are making a strong 
play for Latin America’s good will. The 
present administration has given numerous 
indications that it holds great hope in the 
cultivation of closer relations with those 
countries, for scarcely does the President 
make an address on international affairs 
without referring to the possibilities that 
lie in that direction. He has gone out of 
his way to impress those countries to the 
south that he wants to work with them 
His “good neighbor” policy was first tried 
on the Latin American countries. Only re- 
cently, he has invited the heads of the other 
American governments to meet with the 
United States to discuss means of cement- 
ing the bonds of friendship in this hemi- 
sphere This “good will” conference will 
probably be held at Buenos Aires within the 
next month or so. Secretary of State Hull 
may head the American delegation 
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Thus it is apparent that the United States 
considers the Latin American nations ex- 
tremely important to its future. And the 
American people entertain the thought— 
often in some remote corner of their heads 
—that these nations to the south have more 
to offer us than does Europe or the Orient. 
How many high school students have taken 
up the study of Spanish with the idea that 
somehow, somewhere, it would be useful 
to them in a practical way; that they would 
be able to use it in some job connected with 
trade with South America! 


Unknown Latin America 


Despite this vague notion about the fu- 
ture prospects of trade between the United 
States and Latin America, there is probably 
no section of the world about which the 
inhabitants of this country know less than 
about Latin America. They are much more 
familiar with conditions that exist in 
Europe. They can tell you much more 
about the social and economic problems of 
Soviet Russia. They are better acquainted 
with the political institutions and the trade 
possibilities in the countries of the Orient. 
For every book or magazine article or news- 
paper column dealing with Latin America, 
there are dozens which treat of these other 
regions of the world. It is the exceptional 
person who can name a single Latin Amer- 
ican poet or novelist, or who can tell you 
the head of a single government, or who 
knows the central economic problem of any 
country of Latin America, unless it might 
be Mexico or Cuba. 
And yet we consider 
these countries so vi- 
tal to our future well- 
being, and knowledge 
of their language of 
so much more “prac- 
tical” value than we 
do French or German 
or Russian or Chinese. 

Much of the con- 
fusion which exists 
about the Latin Amer- 
ican countries is due 
to the fact that we 
are generally inclined to lump them all to- 
gether and consider them a vague and hazy 
unit known as Latin America. Each of the 
20 republics differs from the others in al- 
most every conceivable manner. Their 
only common attitude or outlook—until re- 
cently, at any rate—has been the way they 
have regarded the United States. The 
United States has been the “Colossus of 
the North” which was out to do them no 
good. In their minds, we have tried to 
dominate them politically and economically. 
Our whole Latin American policy has been 
that of the “big stick” to make them toe 
the mark and do our bidding. 
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Importance of Geography 


In attempting to understand the people 
of Latin America and their problems, the 
central fact to remember is that of geogra- 
phy. What Latin America has been, is, 
and probably will be, can be explained only 
by taking its climate and topography into 
account. Most of the region lies in the 
torrid zone where the hot climate works 


against man’s making industrial 
progress. An outstanding au- 
thority on Latin America, 
Stephen Duggan, explains as 
follows the importance of ge- 
ography in shaping the Latin 
American civilization: 


Three quarters of Latin Amer- 
ica is in the tropics, and the Car- 
ibbean area is wholly in the 
tropics. Man must not only 
withstand the extreme heat, the 
humidity, and the venomous in- 
sects of a large part of the trop- 
ics, but his vitality is reduced 
by the existence of such tropical 
diseases as malaria, yellow fever 
dysentery, and hookworm. The 
strong and advanced nations of 
the world have flourished in the 
north temperate zone and mod- 
ern civilization grew up in thit 
zone, particularly in Europe 
However, in the tropics of Latin 
America altitude is very impor- 
tant in the life of the inhabitants 
For every 330 feet of altitude 
there is a decrease of one degree 
of temperature. Hence in large 
areas in the highlands that follow 
the Pacific Ocean more or less 
closely from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn, elevation has pro- 
duced a climate that permits the 
establishment of a flourishing 
white man’s civilization. 





Not only are the Latin Amer- 
ican countries handicapped by 
an unfavorable climate, but 
they suffer from a lack of nat- 
ural resources which are so 
essential to the development of 
an industrial civilization. There 
is no coal to speak of, and 
without coal it is difficult to establish in- 
dustry. Even though some of the countries 
do have other minerals, they are unable to 
develop them because of this lack of coal, 
and often these mineral deposits are so re- 
mote from the agricultural centers that 
they cannot be developed to good advan- 
tage. This is one of the great weaknesses 
of the whole economic setup of Latin Amer- 
ica. 


One Crop Countries 


A second weakness—and no less serious 
—is that practically every Latin American 
country depends for its prosperity upon one 
or two crops. The Caribbean nations rely 
upon sugar and various tropical fruits, Chile 
upon nitrates and copper, Bolivia upon tin, 
Argentina upon meat and grain, Brazil 
upon coffee, and so on down .the line. If 
there is a good demand for these products, 
and the price is thus high, the Latin Amer- 
ican countries enjoy prosperity. If the 
price is low, they are immediately thrown 
into depression and poverty. The impor- 
tance of these one or two crops can readily 
be appreciated from a glance at the follow- 
ing figures: Of their total exports in 1934, 
79.8 per cent of Bolivia’s were tin; 60.8 per 
cent of Brazil's were coffee; more than half 
of Colombia’s. Costa Rica’s, Guatemala’s, 
Haiti’s, and Salvador’s were coffee; 78.4 per 
cent of Honduras’ and 86.2 of Panama’s 
were bananas: more than half of Cuba’s 
and the Dominican Republic’s were sugar. 

In addition to these two factors that have 
had a decisive influence in determining the 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND THE PAN AMERICAN AIR ROUTE 


character of civilization in Latin America, 
there is a third item which cannot be ignored 
if we would get a true picture of the na- 
tions to the south. This factor was the 
character of the early settlers of Latin 
America. Those who came to settle the 
North American continent were motivated 
primarily by the desire to develop the land, 
to engage in agricultural pursuits, and to 
make their homes permanent. They came 
mainly from countries where the democratic 
tradition had begun to make headway and 
they were opposed to dictation of their 
religious beliefs and practices. Those who 
first made the overseas voyage to Latin 
America not only had a different political 
and religious background but their motives, 
in a large number of cases, were entirely 
different. They were spurred on by the 
tales of fabulous wealth to be found in the 
new world. Many of them were military 
adventurers seeking to take back all the 
gold and silver and other precious metals 
they could find. The Spaniards and Portu- 
guese lived under autocratic forms of gov- 
ernment, were scarcely familiar with the 
fact of democratic government, and were 
accustomed to obey both church and state. 

The political institutions of Latin Amer- 
ica have been deeply affected by these early 
conditions. Even though, in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, they revolted 
and threw off the yoke of Spain and estab- 
lished a republican form of government, 
the change was more fiction than reality. 
Little of what we consider to be democratic 
government existed. It is not merely by 
chance that so many of the Latin American 
nations have been and continue to be ruled 
by military cliques, and that the frequent 
revolutions which occur are nothing more 
than the substitution of one military ruler 
for another. 

It would be a mistake to assume. how- 
ever, that no progress has been made toward 
the establishment of truly democratic gov- 
ernment as we understand it in this coun- 
try. The revolutions of the last few years 
have had a broader base—generally speak- 
ing—than those of previous generations and 
often they have represented mass move- 
ments intent upon change to improve the 
lot of all the people. And the democratic 
forms that are observed are not altogether 
meaningless, for by the election of govern- 
ment officials, both in the executive and 
legislative branches, the people do take an 
active part in government. 

It will be a long time, however, before 
complete self-government exists through- 
out Latin America, and although we may 
see elections and the meeting of legislative 
assemblies, the governments will, for all 


practical purposes, be con- 
trolled by small minorities as 
they have been in the past. 
Stake of United States 
The trade of Latin America 
with the United States is ex- 
tremely important from the 
standpoint of both exports and 
imports. Approximately a third 
of all Latin American exports 
are taken by the United States, 
and nearly a third of all our 


exports go to the 20 Latin 

American countries. In many 

‘Loe respects the trade of the two 

For ta 7 is complementary, for Latin 

~ ae America produces many of 
Nato! Y . 

which we 


ix the raw materials 
- need for our industries and 
for foodstuffs and is able to 
exchange them for the manu- 
factured goods of which we 
produce a surplus in this coun- 
try. For the last 30 years, 
our trade with Latin America 
has fluctuated in volume and 
value, depending upon world 
conditions, but the character 
of that trade has undergone 
little change. We still sell to 
and buy from the Latin 
American countries the same 
type of products. 

Direct trade is not the only 
economic tie between the 
United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. Nearly five billion dollars 
of American money has been 
invested in Latin America. 
The larger part of this has been invested 
in public utilities, mining enterprises, rail- 
roads, meat packing plants, sugar, banana, 
and other agricultural enterprises, bank- 
ing, petroleum, and other things. 

These investments have had _ political 
repercussions which have at times strained 
the relations of the Latin American coun- 
tries with the United States almost to the 
breaking point. Latin Americans have felt 
that this country was using its superior 
economic strength to dominate the entire 
western hemisphere, and it cannot be denied 
that time and time again American diplo- 
macy has not contributed to allay whatever 
fears the Latin Americans have had. The 
Monroe Doctrine has been stretched to un- 
recognizable lengths, with various interpre- 
tations establishing the United States as 
policeman and sovereign of this hemisphere. 

It was President Hoover who began ag- 
gressively to undo the harm that had re- 
sulted from American policy in Latin Amer- 
ica. He tried to reassure the nations to the 
south that this country no longer wanted 
to wield the “big stick” over them, but 
wanted to consider them as equals. And 
Mr. Roosevelt has carried this policy to 
greater lengths than any of his predecessors. 
His whole Latin American policy has been 
directed toward convincing the other na- 
tions of this hemisphere that bygones are 
bygones and that better days are ahead in 
inter-American relations. His policy has 
already brought forth many good fruits, for 
there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the ill will has been dissipated. Those who 
shape American policy will undoubtedly 
use Pan American Day as the occasion to 
emphasize the sincerity of our intentions 
with respect to the “good neighbor” idea, 
and the Buenos Aires conference will give 
American officials an opportunity to trans- 
late into concrete deeds the lofty sentiments 
which have been so frequently voiced. 
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Ethiopia: The war has taken a disastrous 
turn for the Ethiopians. Their main army, 
led by Emperor Haile Selassie himself, has 
been broken and scattered. The retreat 
has been thrown into confusion by the 
Italian air attacks. The Ethiopian capital, 
Addis Ababa, has been bombed. Ethiopia 
appears to be on the verge of complete 
defeat. 

There are persistent reports to the effect 
that the Italians have resorted to wholesale 
use of poison gas. Gas bombs have been 
dropped by airplanes. Mustard gas has 
been used extensively. The bombs have 
been dropped among the Ethiopian villages. 
The gas settles on buildings and in the 
brush through which the natives pass. As 
soon as they touch the objects upon which 
the gas has been sprinkled they become 
affected. They suffer gas burns so terrible 
that it is said that many of them are un- 
recognizable. The poison burns the skin into 
the flesh. Many of the Ethiopians—women 
and children and noncombatants as well 


bling. But when the League of Nations im- 
posed sanctions on Italy the whole popula- 
tion was stirred to unity. The action of the 
European nations seemed to everyone in 
Italy to be wholly unjustified. Fear and 
anxiety spread through the country, but 
along with it there was a determination to 
stand together and fight all Europe if neces- 
sary. No longer is there grumbling. Even 
the strongest anti-Fascists willingly accept 
the leadership of Mussolini. 

Whatever the outcome of the Ethiopian 
war may be, Mr. Sheean thinks that the 
Italian people must pass through a long 
period of poverty and privation. They 
lack natural resources. The nation is poor. 
Most of the people have not enough to eat. 
Conditions are worse, Mr. Sheean says, 
than he has seen anywhere except in China. 
He draws a pathetic picture of families 
half starving, with each member of the 
family realizing that the store of food is 
insufficient and that every morsel he eats is 
needed by his hungry relatives. 


* * 
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Far East: Walter Duranty, of 
the New York Times, recognized 
as one of the most competent of 
foreign correspondents, gives it as 
his opinion that there will be no 
war this year between Russia and 
Japan, because the Russians do not 
want to make war and the Japa- 
nese dare not. The Japanese, he 
says, have waited too long. Now 
the Russians are prepared. They 
have an army of 400,000 men in 
the Far East. These men are well 
trained and led. They are supplied 
with modern implements of war- 
fare, including motor equipment 
and airplanes. They have on hand 
enough food to last for half a year. 
They are in a position to defeat 
the Japanese if war comes, thinks 
Mr. Duranty, and he says that 
even the Japanese, militaristic as 
they may be, must take reality 
such as that into account. 








AFTER THE JAM JAR IS EMPTY 


—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


as soldiers—are being tortured by this 
terrible device, and the bombardments of 
the Italian planes hamper the efforts of the 
Red Cross to give relief. There is little 
wonder, then, that confusion and consterna- 
tion are spread among the Ethiopians. 

* * 


Geneva: The League of Nations Com- 
mittee of 13 met last week to consider what, 
if anything, the League could do to 
strengthen the sanctions against Italy. It 
seemed very doubtful as they met whether 
anything could be done. The French are 
anxious to give up sanctions altogether, be- 
cause they want to win Italy over so that 
the Italians may support the anti-German 
alliance. The British would like to go on 
with sanctions and strengthen them, but 
they, too, hesitate to impair the unity of 
the anti-German group by driving the Ital- 
ians away. They may also be convinced 
that the sanctions policy is a failure since 
in spite of it, Italy appears to be winning 
the war. League of Nations authorities are 
taking up the reports that the Italians are 
using poison gas, but Italy denies the right 
of the League to do anything about it. 
x * x 


Italy: Vincent Sheean, well known as a 
foreign correspondent and as an author, 
spent the last year in Italy. He writes very 
interestingly of his recent observations in 
the current Red Book. He says that most of 
the Italian people had no interest in the 
Ethiopian war when it was started. They 
did not know where Ethiopia was. They 
cared little about it and were inclined to 
oppose the venture. There was much grum- 


* * * 


England: A strong feeling has 
grown up in England that schools 
should not require pupils to do homework. 
This sentiment has grown so strong that it 
has attracted the attention of the leaders of 
the government. A resolution approved by 
the cabinet, declaring that homework in 
the schools should be abolished, passed the 
House of Commons recently by a unani- 
mous vote. There is also much criticism 
against the English schools on the ground 
that they pay too much attention to exam- 
inations. These examinations are set by 
universities or authorities outside of the 
schools, and the teachers in the schools are 
greatly concerned that their students 
should pass them. It is claimed that too 
much time is given in the effort to meet 





these requirements and that 
too little time is left to train 
students along the lines 
which the teachers them- 
selves regard as most desir- 
able for the development 
of the students. 


* * * 


Germany: Another step 
in the attempt to negotiate 
the crisis between Ger- 
many and the other Lo- 
carno powers—Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, and 
Italy—has been completed. 
The Germans replied on 
April 1 to the suggestions 
which had been made by 
the Locarno governments, 
and the reply was consid- 
ered unsatisfactory. Just 
how unsatisfactory it was 
may be guessed when we 
compare the German pro- 
posal to those which have 
been made by the other na- 
tions. The British-French- 
Belgian-Italian suggestion was: (1) That 
the treaty between France and Russia, 
which the Germans held to be a violation of 
the Locarno Pact, should be submitted to 
the World Court; (2) that Germany 
should agree to send no more military 
forces into the Rhineland and to build no 
fortifications in the territory which she 
had already occupied; (3) that a portion 
of the German Rhineland be occupied tem- 
porarily by British and Italian troops in 
order to see to it that Germany kept her 
agreement; (4) that the allied nations 
would consider Hitler’s program for perma- 
nent peace in Europe if he agreed to accept 
the suggestions they were making, but that 
if he did not, these nations would agree to 
protect each other against a German at- 
tack and that their military forces would 
at once consult concerning common action. 

Germany, in reply, agrees not to in- 
crease her forces in the Rhineland during 
the next four months, provided France and 
Belgium will not increase their forces on 
their own side of the border. Germany 
also suggests that an international commis- 
sion be appointed to see that this pledge is 
kept by the Germans, French, and Bel- 
gians. Germany does not agree to submit 
the dispute on the legality of the Franco- 
Russian treaty to the World Court. She 
does not agree that the German Rhineland 
shall be policed by English and _ Italian 
troops. And she does not promise not to 
fortify the territory in the Rhineland which 
she has already occupied. 

As soon as this reply was received, the 
British and the Belgians gave their promise 
to France that they would help her if she 
were attacked, and it was announced that 
the general staffs of the three nations 
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Peasant women in traditional costume and posture are singing folk songs to Japan's radio-listening public. 
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EDEN: “GIVE UNCLE ANTHONY 
FLANDIN: “TAKE CARE, HE BITES.” 


would begin their conferences. It was ex- 
pected that Italy would unite in this con- 
certed action. 

It is not to be assumed, because of the 
discouraging nature of the German reply, 
that negotiations for a settlement will 
cease. There seems to be no great danger 
of immediate war. Neither is there a pros- 
pect of a complete permanent settlement 
in the near future. It is more likely that 
there will be something in the nature of a 
deadlock. The Germans will stay in the 
Rhineland and will fortify it, The French, 
British, and Belgians (and possibly the 
Italians) will draw closer together in alli- 
ance against Germany, and, together with 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, Yugeslavia, and 
Rumania, will tighten the ring around her, 
preparing to beat her back if she should at- 
tempt an aggressive measure such as the 
annexation of Austria. Meanwhile, nego- 
tiations will continue in the effort to find 
a basis for securing peaceful relations. 


* * Ok 

Japan: In Japan radio broadcasting is a 
government monopoly. It is placed under 
the control of the Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion of Japan, supervised by the Ministry 
of Communications. There are 30 stations 
and it is estimated that there are 2,000,000 
radio users. Advertising on the radio is 
not permitted. The money to pay for 
broadcasting is received by a tax on the 
owners of radio sets. The tax amounts to 
about $3 a year. 











SOMETHING TO | 
THINK ABOUT 








1. What action, if any, do you think the 
government should take to deal with the large 
corporations ? 

2. Why has the concentration of economic 


power in the hands of a few corporations 
created a great social problem? 
3. Account for the fact that the Latin 


American countries have not developed indus- 
trially as rapidly as the United States. 

4. Do you think Latin America offers great 
trade opportunities to the United States? 

5. Which of the positions outlined in the 
feature, “Talking Things Over,” do you think 
the United States should adopt in order to 
maintain peace? 


REFERENCES: (a) Autopsy of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. By Gaston Nerval. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (b) Whither Latin Amer- 
ica? =By Frank Tannenbaum. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. (c) Pan American- 
ism—New Style? Harpers, May, 1934, pp. 
683-694. (d) Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, See monthly issues. (e) Taxing Cor- 
porate Surplus. New Republic, March 18, 
1936, pp. 153-155. (f) Notes on Liberty and 
Property. American Review, March, 1936, pp. 
596-611. 
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FOR EASTERTIME 


Easter lilies are grown in great quantities in southern states to supply the demand at this season of the year. 


This farm is at Daytona, 


The President 


Though he had intended to return to the 
capital in the early part of last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt changed his plans and decided 
to extend his vacation for several days. Cor- 
respondents who visited him aboard his yacht 
reported that he had taken on a very healthy 
tan and that he seemed to be in the best of 
spirits. Evidently, the trip was doing him a 
great deal of good. Mr. Roosevelt was him- 
self aware of this fact. He was largely free 
from official worries, he was able to enjoy a 
good deal of sunshine and tangy sea air, and 
above all he was having a good time fishing. 
Since Washington was quiet anyhow, there 
was no point in hurrying back when he might 
enjoy a few more days of needed relaxation. 

During the last few days of his cruise off 
the coast of Florida, the President was almost 

















DON’T LOOK NOW, BUT HE’S STILL STANDING 
T 


ERE 


—Herblock for NEA Service 


alone, except for his military and naval aides. 
His uncle and son, who had been with him 
during most of the trip, had departed. He 
received but few visitors. 

It seems likely that he will now try to bring 
about the passage of the new tax bill and then 
leave Congress free to adjourn so that the 
members may return to their constituents to 
face the coming political battle. 


Congress 


With the President absent from Washing- 
ton, Congress has been rather inactive during 
recent weeks. For the most part, members of 
both the Senate and the House have been 
making speeches upon one or another of their 
favorite topics. Congress has discussed a 
flood control bill, the impeachment proceed- 
ings against Judge Halsted I. Ritter of Florida, 
lobbying activities and the Wagner Housing 
Act, considered more fully in another place 
on this page. Out of all these debates, only 
one piece of concrete legislation was enacted. 
This was the passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of a mild bill requiring all paid 
lobbyists to register with the federal govern- 
ment. 


Florida. 


But though both chambers have been fairly 
quiet except for these discussions, consider- 
able work has been going on in committee 
rooms. The most prominent phase of this 
work has been the hearings on the new tax 
bill. It will be recalled that following the 
passage of the bonus bill and annulment of 
the AAA by the Supreme Court, President 
Roosevelt proposed new taxes both to take 
care of bonus payments to veterans and to re- 
place the old processing taxes. The President 
had suggested that a tax be placed upon the 
surpluses of corporations, and members of 
Congress have been listening to arguments 
for and against this measure. 

Of the investigations being conducted, the 
most important has been that of the Townsend 
Plan for the payment of pensions to the aged. 
A House committee has been making a rather 
rigid inquiry into the structure of this move- 
ment and its findings thus far indicate that 
some unsavory things have been taking place 
in this organization. It is generally agreed 
that this investigation is giving a dire blow to 
the movement. 


Repairing the Damage 


As soon as the waters receded the disastrous 
floods of last month dropped from the head- 
lines and from the minds of many people who 
were fortunate enough not to live in the af- 
fected regions. But the work of repairing the 
damage remained, and an interesting story 
may be built around the relief activities 
which are being carried on and which must be 
continued for months to come. The govern- 
ment is organized to take care of an emer- 
gency of this kind as it has never been before. 
The agencies which have been built up during 
the depression to give relief and extend loans 
were at once put at the job of repairing flood 
damage. The President turned $43,000,000 
over to the Works Progress Administration 
which at once set itself to the task of rebuild- 
ing highways, clearing streets, and rebuilding 
or repairing bridges and public utilities—en- 
gaging in a general clean-up and repair cam- 
paign. Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress 
administrator, reported that during the last 
week of March more than one-quarter of a 
million men were at work on flood repair 
projects. 

While the activities of the WPA were most 
in evidence, other organizations of the gov- 
ernment got busy at once and are still on the 
job. The Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
turned over food and clothing to state relief 
administrators for distribution to the flood 
sufferers. Now the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is helping in the replacement of 
houses, barns, and other buildings. It is not 
giving money outright, nor is it making direct 
loans. An individual who lost his house or 
barn must go to the bank to get the money 
for rebuilding, but the government, through 
the FHA, guarantees loans so that the banks 
are willing to extend credit. These loans which 
the FHA helps borrowers to get draw interest 
of but five per cent, and five years are given 
for payment. Ordinarily the FHA guarantees 
loans only for the modernization and repair of 
houses, but now it is to assist in the securing 
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of loans up to $50,000 for new construction to 
take the place of buildings destroyed by the 
floods. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has $3,000,000 for loans to be made for 
the rebuilding of factories, electric and gas 
l.nes, and other such business properties. 
There is a bill before Congress to increase the 
amount to $25,000,000. Not only are gov- 
ernment agencies at work, but the Red Cross 
is active. It is distributing money not only for 
immediate relief but to help those who have 
lost goods and livestock and other equipment 
to make necessary replacements so they can 
continue their work. Some of the states are 
also getting into the work of relief. A special 
session of the legislature has been convened 
in Pennsylvania and the governor has asked 
for $70,000,000 to be appropriated for the di- 
rect relief of floods in that state. 

The government must deal not only with the 
immediate repair work but with the problem 
of preventing future floods. But it is hard to 
agree upon a program of action. The Senate 
Commerce Committee has reported favorably 
a bill to appropriate $305,000,000 for con- 
struction work, mostly in the eastern states 
where the recent floods occurred. No sooner 
had this bill been reported out, however, than 
a demand arose from other parts of the coun- 
try for flood control measures. Other bills 
have been introduced and it is considered 
possible that as much as a billion dollars may 
be appropriated. There will not be that great 
an increase in the total of governmental ex- 
penditures, of course. Part of the money ap- 
propriated for flood control will be taken from 
the work relief fund. 

A good many complexities develop when- 
ever a permanent program of this kind is sug- 
gested. Here is one of them: As a part of the 
whole control program, it is proposed that 
dams be constructed on some of the rivers. 
Lakes are built above the dams. The dams 
are closed during the rainy season ‘o hold back 
the flood waters and fill the lakes. Then in 
the dry season the water is allowed to flow 
from the lakes into the spillways of the dams 
and this will keep the rivers from running dry. 
Two objections to such a program have de- 
veloped. One comes from the utility interests. 
They are afraid that if these dams are built 
they will be used not only for flood control 
but for the production of electricity. The 
other objection comes from friends of the 
railroads who fear that if the flow of water in 
the rivers is kept regular throughout the year, 
river navigation will be encouraged and that 
this will divert traffic from the railroads. 


We Excel in Poverty 


“The often-repeated statement that the 


American family will never sink to the level of 
says Dor- 


” 


the European peasant is nonsense, 
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SENATOR WAGNER OF NEW YORK 


Who has labored and brought forth a housing plan. 


othy Thompson, wife of the novelist, Sinclelare 
Lewis, in one of her syndicated newspaper ,! lish 
ticles. She goes on to say that “the SOUthe M62. 
sharecropper has never risen to the level gi, 
any peasant in western Europe. You have piha 
to go to the Balkans and the Near East to fyflhive 
land-workers as degraded. Furthermore, heisian 
undernourished. Although he lives on telor 
land, his children usually get canned mik fen 
only such eggs, vegetables, and fruit as he pet 
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A VEHICULAR TUNNEL 0 
A proposal to build a highway from the United Stat 
of 








buy in the company store, and no meat tofif 
speak of except salt pork.” i 

Sherwood Eddy, author and lecturer andi 
former YMCA leader, goes a little further. He 
said recently that in going about among the 
southern tenant farmers, he found many little 
children in the process of actual starvation, 
and that the conditions which he found re 
minded him of those with which he wast 
familiar during his long experience amongm 
the poverty-ridden inhabitants of India. 








Think This Over 


The International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations makes surveys of world 
unemployment from time to time. The most 
recent survey shows that unemployment 2 
most of the nations is decreasing but that % 
is falling very slowly. 

Here is a feature of the report which should 
be of special interest to Americans: The fig: 
ures show that there are 3,000,000 more un 
employed in the United States than in all 
Europe. 


How Much Do We Have? 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Commerce has 
made extensive surveys to determine family 
incomes in a number of American cities 40 
towns. They want to know how much monty 
families have to spend; how many families 
have less than $1,000 a year; how many havt 
incomes of $2,000 or more. They want 1 
know how much these families spend for food, 
clothing, housing, and other things. Further 
investigations are now under way. When they 
are finished information will be available,# 
to what the standards of living really are ® 
towns and cities of different sizes and in dit 
ferent parts of the country. 

The result of the study which was made 
of Racine, Wisconsin, a typical small city of 
the Middle West, has been made known. Here 
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NcleMare some of the facts which have been pub- 
er gmished: Almost two-thirds of the families— 
ithe—g2.5 per cent—have incomes of less than 
vel gis1,000; four-fifths of the families receive less 
han $1,500 a year; 59 per cent of the families 
ve in one-family houses; 33 per cent in two- 
heiamily houses; 85 per cent of the houses are 
n tiefonstructed of wood and 13 per cent of brick; 
mikfrent ranges from $153 to $564 per year, de- 
€ caffpending on family incomes; warm-air furnaces 
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od Stat@iieria is being given serious consideration by a group 


eat toMfunish heat in 69 per cent of the homes, heat- 
ig stoves in 15 per cent, and hot-water sys- 
‘ms in 11 per cent; coal is used for fuel by 
iper cent of the families; 94 per cent of the 
inilies use gas for cooking; 99 per cent have 
tir homes lighted by electricity; there is at 
east one bathroom in 85 per cent of the 
ones, but 15 per cent of the families are 
without bathing facilities; only 14 per cent of 
it families have electric refrigerators; ex- 
uly half the families have one automobile, 
"per cent have no cars, and less than two 
ptcent have two or more. 
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other Housing Bill 


A new housing bill, prepared after six 
honths of study by experts and government 
Mitials, has been introduced into Congress by 
ttator Wagner of New York. The measure 
“voses a four-year program to do away 
ith slums and provide housing at low cost. 
¢ money involved in this project is $976,- 
M000, though only one-third of this sum 
ill be an outright grant by the federal gov- 
Tment. The larger part will be in the form 
loans to states and cities. 

Briefly, the measure provides for the set- 
"§ up of a new body, the United States 
Musing Authority, to administer the pro- 
fm. This body will not of itself build any 
mes. Grants and loans will be given to local 
ncles to tear down slums and _ provide 
mes at a rental which those in low income 
Pups can afford. By confining itself to this 
b of low-cost housing, the government will 
be entering into competition with private 
‘stry since only those will be helped who 
wid not otherwise find it possible to build 
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‘urther 


n they #F¥ homes, 
ble, # This new program differs from that of both 
are IN Federal Housing Administration and the 


in dif- PA. The former agency is concerned only 
rh guaranteeing mortgages on homes, while 
made WPA has placed the ownership of all 
city offfmes built by it in the hands of the federal 
_ HereBvernment. 








» United States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


Senator Wagner hopes that his bill will lead 
to a permanent housing program capable of 
providing, in the next 10 years, 10,000,000 
family units. It is still doubtful whether this 
new measure will be adopted during this pres- 
ent session. 


A Few Words About Hearst 


For many years the newspapers owned by 
William Randolph Hearst have attacked bit- 
terly and remorselessly public men with whom 
they did not agree. Attacks have recently 
been made by these papers upon prominent 
Americans. Members of Congress are now 
fighting back. Senator Schwellenbach of Wash- 
ington delivered an address of several hours— 
an address which was carried into the second 
day in the Senate—in which he replied to 
Hearst’s charges against the Senate’s Lobby 
Committee. 

Most of the senator’s time was given over 
to an attack upon Hearst’s record. By way 
of belittling the things Hearst is now saying 
about public men, Schwellenbach put into the 
Congressional Record remarks which Hearst has 
made about Americans in the past. He is said 
to have declared that Grover Cleveland was 
“no more, no less, than a living, breathing 
crime in breeches;” that Theodore Roosevelt 
was “a loose-tongued demagogue,” ‘“‘a flagrant 
tax dodger,” one who has “sold himself to the 
devil and will live up to the bargain.” When 
President McKinley opposed making war upon 
Spain, Hearst is quoted as having said of him: 
“He plays the coward and shivers white-faced 
at the footfall of approaching war. He makes 
an international cur of his country. He is an 
abject, weak, futile. incompetent poltroon.” 
He is quoted as having said at one time that 
“institutions, like men, will last until they 
die; and if bad institutions and bad men can 
be got rid of only by killing, then the killing 
must be done.” Senator Schwellenbach put 
into the Congressional Record the following 
statement Hearst is said to have made “just 
prior to the assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley.” Here is the quotation: “The murder 
of Caesar certainly changed the history of 
Europe besides preventing that great man from 
ultimately displaying vanity as great as his 
ability.” 

The following statement about Hearst by 
Elihu Root, former secretary of state, was 
also put into the Record: (In speaking of 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Root referred to 
Theodore Roosevelt) 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst stand as 
far as the poles asunder. Listen to what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself has said of Mr. Hearst 
and his kind. In President Roosevelt’s first mes- 
sage to Congress, in speaking of the assassin of 
McKinley, he spoke of him as inflamed “by the 


reckless utterances of those who, on the stump 
and in the public press, appeal to the dark and 
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SENATOR SCHWELLENBACH OF WASHINGTON 


Who minced no words in attacking William Randolph 
Hearst in the Senate. 
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A PWA JOB, AND A GOOD ONE 


The Fine Arts Building of the Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California. 


It is earth- 


quake proof and was erected with PWA funds. 


evil spirits of malice and greed, envy, and sullen 
hatred. The wind is sowed by the men who 
preach such doctrines, and they cannot escape 
their share of responsibility for the whirlwind 
that is reaped. This applies alike to the deliber- 
ate demagogue, to the exploiter of sensationalism, 
and to the crude and foolish visionary who, for 
whatever reason, apologizes for crime or excites 
aimless discontent.” 

I say, by the President’s authority, that in pen- 
ning these words, with the horror of President 
McKinley’s murder fresh before him, he had Mr. 
Hearst specifically in his mind. 


Rubber Glass 


The invention of a new kind of glass should 
increase the safety of automobile traffic. This 
newly developed glass will bend or stretch and 
even roll up without breaking. In order to 
test it, big league pitchers have used it as a 
target, smashing baseballs into it with all the 
speed they could muster. An all-American 
football star has kicked it. Even a Missouri 
mule has been permitted to do his best with 
it. And yet it does not break. It bends and 
sags upon impact but comes back into place 
again. While resisting strains which smash 
ordinary glass into slivers, it is said to be as 
transparent as any, and it is predicted that it 
will have a wide use. 


Evanston—Safest City 


The National Safety Council, in an effort to 

encourage cities and states which have made 
good records in the prevention of traffic acci- 
dents, has granted awards to the six cities 
whose achievement along this line has been 
most distinctive. The winner of the grand 
prize for cities, regardless of population, was 
Evanston, Illinois. The first prize for the 
safest city of more than 500,000 population 
was Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with New York 
City second. First place among the cities of 
250,000 to 500,000 was Providence, Rhode 
Island. Syracuse, New York, received the 
award for cities of from 100,000 to 250,000, 
while Superior, Wisconsin, was recognized 
among the cities of from 25,000 to 50,000, 
and Swissvale, Pennsylvania, received first 
place among the smaller cities. The states 
receiving recognition were Illinois first, Min- 
nesota second, and Delaware third. 


California Schools 


A tremendous program of school building 
construction is going on in California—prob- 
ably the most extensive work of the kind 
which has ever been undertaken. After the 
earthquake of 1932 it was decided that school 
buildings should be safer. The legislature 
passed an act, establishing standards of con- 
struction and ordered the rebuilding of schools 
which did not meet these standards. This 
calls for the wholesale replacement of build- 
ings, and the Public Works Administration is 
furnishing a large part of the money to carry 
out the plan. It has allotted $40,000,000 for 
the work, municipalities and school districts 
furnishing the rest. 

New schools, attractive in design and so 
constructed as to withstand earthquakes, are 
appearing in practically every community of 


considerable size. These projects are giving 
work to 4,000 men who would otherwise be 
unemployed. They are furnishing examples 
of beauty and safety and usefulness in school 
construction. These new schools may well 
serve as models for other parts of the country. 


Names in the News 


Senator Vandenberg has introduced a reso- 
lution in the Senate directing the secretary of 
agriculture to reveal the names of all farmers 
who have received $10,000 or more in benefit 
payments under the AAA. 

. 2 2 

George L. Berry, codrdinator of indus- 
trial codperation, which is the title given him 
as the head of the skeleton NRA, has appealed 
to labor organizations over the country to 

















YOUNG MAN’S FANCY 


—Morris in New Haven Journal! Courier 


join together in support of President Roose- 
velt during the coming campaign. 
* * * 


Former President Hoover, speaking re- 
cently in Fort Wayne, Indiana, again attacked 
the New Deal and called for its defeat in No- 
vember. Mr. Hoover repeated his contention 
that the United States had been on the way 
to recovery when President Roosevelt was 
inaugurated in March 1933, but that the 
American people were filled with fear at the 
thought of the incoming administration. He 
did not reply to the question posed by the 
New Dealers of why the majority should have 
voted for a man whom they feared and did 
not want. 

* * * 


Dr. James Rowland Angell, president of 
Yale University, has warned that American 
universities are being threatened by various 
groups today. In submitting his annual re- 
port, President Angell charged that there have 
been attempts to restrict freedom of expres- 
sion among our colleges and that proper action 
must be taken to curb any trends which might 
lead to conditions similar to those existing in 
totalitarian states, where universities are not 
permitted free intellectual activity. 
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Third-Party Movements in United States 


HE political campaign of 1912 was cer- 

tainly one of the most spirited in 
American history. In the light of our 
present political setup, its significance was 
twofold. In the first place, it brought a 
fairly distinct cleavage between conserv- 
atism on the one hand and liberalism and 
progressivism on the other. Secondly, it 
was important because of the fact that 
the outcome of the election was deter- 
mined solely by the existence of a third 
party which strongly contended for the 
presidency. Had not the feud between 
President Taft and ex-President Roosevelt 
resulted in an open break and the establish- 
ment of the Progressive party, there would 
have been no victory for Woodrow Wilson 
in November of 1912. To a certain extent, 
to be sure, the split in the Republican party 
was the result not so much of a difference 
of opinion between 
fundamental __princi- 
ples of government 
and business as of a 
split over two person- 
alities. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that the 
two wings of the 
Republican party— 
which have always 
been at odds and 
which are still in bit- 
ter conflict —did 
stand for different 
conceptions of government. The stand- 
patters, those who believed in letting 
things go, in keeping hands off business, 
the conservatives, fell in line with Taft, 
while the liberals, those who believed 
that government should use its arm to 
direct the economic destiny of the coun- 
try for the benefit of the common people, 
followed the Roosevelt banner. 
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Opposing Philosophies 


Time and time again in our history, dif- 
ferences of opinion over basic policy have 
been just as sharp as they were in 1912. 
Never does there come an election year 
without both the parties finding themselves 
divided into two opposing camps. But 
seldom do these differences result in open 
splits and the establishment of a third 
party. Either one side or the other suc- 
ceeds in capturing the nomination and con- 
trolling the party machine, and the de- 
feated wing of the party either falls re- 
Juctantly in line or deserts to the other 
party. Thus the conservative Democrats, 
who had been in control of the party 
during the days of Cleveland, were ousted 
from their seats when William Jennings 
Bryan won the nomination in 1896. It 
was this technique that the Roosevelt Re- 
publicans tried to follow in 1912 when they 
sought to seize control of the party ma- 
chine at the national convention that year 
and place their leader in nomination. But 
many of the Roosevelt delegates were not 
recognized and they were thus unable to 
unhorse the Taft wing of the party. 

The record of the Progressive party in 
the 1912 campaign is impressive indeed. 
Without the support of the regular party 
machine, which is so important in con- 
ducting a political campaign, Roosevelt 
polled more than four million votes— 
643,000 more than Taft and only 2,000,- 
000 less than Wilson, The party had been 
hastily organized, having held its conven- 
tion only in August. In addition, there was 
by no means unity among the forces op- 
posed to the conservative wing of the 
party. Senator La Follette, for example, 
who had been an outstanding leader among 
the insurgents of the Republican party, 
gave no support whatever to Roosevelt be- 
cause he had wanted the nomination for 
himself. There can be no doubt that the 
Progressive vote would have been even 
greater had the Democrats that year not 
nominated a man whose basic economic 
-philosophy was representative of the lib- 


eral wing of the Democratic party. Had a 
more conservative Democrat been placed in 
the field, certainly many left-wing mem- 
bers of the party would have deserted to 
the Progressive camp. 

The election of 1912 did not, however, 
mark the end of the third-party movement. 
But it was not until a dozen years later that 
the left-wing sectors of the population were 
able to make a showing in a national elec- 
tion. When the Republican convention of 
1924 nominated Calvin Coolidge for the 
presidency, many of the radicals of that 
party could not stomach his conservatism 
and disregard for the farmers’ problems. 
They organized an independent party, 
again called the Progressive, and placed a 
ticket in the field, headed by Senator Rob- 
ert La Follette, a Republican, and Senator 
Burton Wheeler, a left-wing Democrat. 
Many of the groups which were dissatisfied 
with both the major parties lent their sup- 
port to the La Follette ticket, groups like 
the Socialists, the Farmer-Laborites, and 
even the American Federation of Labor. 
Although the Progressives polled nearly 
5,000,000 votes, their influence was negli- 
gible as the country was in a conservative 
mood. The Republican and Democratic 
candidates—both extremely conservative— 
together received more than 24,000,000 
votes. The nation was riding high, wide, 
and handsome on the biggest wave of spec- 
ulation in its history and was little inter- 
ested in reforms which might interfere with 
business prosperity. 


Present Rumblings 


Since the beginning of the present de- 
pression, there have been a number of rum- 
blings on the political horizon, indicating 
that a third party might again come into 
the field to challenge the two _ historic 
parties. Whatever thunder these groups may 
have had was stolen in 1932 when the 
Democratic party nominated Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for the presidency. Here again, 
the liberal wing of the party seized control 
and offered to the farmers and laborers a 
man who promised to do something for 
them. Just as Roosevelt in 1912 waged a 
fight against “the interests,” and La Fol- 
lette in 1924, so the second Roosevelt defi- 
nitely broke with the conservative wing of 
his party and tock up the cudgels for the 
underdog. He won the support of labor 
and of the farmers and of the small busi- 
nessmen. His support came primarily from 
the same classes who had backed the pre- 
vious third-party candidates. 

Standing in the way of a third party in 
the coming campaign is the fact that the 
present administration has. succeeded, to a 
certain extent at least, in holding the sup- 
port of the liberal sections of the popu- 
lation. Labor is generally favorable to the 
President, although certain sections of it 
believe that a third party, clearly repre- 
sentative of labor’s interests, should be 
placed in the field. Rightly or wrongly, 
however, a large section of the voters who 
would be needed to bolster a third-party 
candidate feel that Roosevelt is fighting 
their battle against the financial interests 
of the country. 

It is possible that by 1940 we may again 
see a third party in the field, for today 
there are many people in the country who 
feel that neither of the two major parties 
will do much for them. The Progressive 
party of Wisconsin and the Farmer-Labor 
party, which is strongest in Minnesota, 
have, by and large, supported the Roose- 
velt administration, although recently there 
have been indications—especially in the 
Farmer-Labor party—that a definite cam- 
paign, on a national front, must be fought 
if the reforms essential to correct our eco- 
nomic ills are to be inaugurated. 

The prospects for a Farmer-Labor party, 
or any other third party with a radical tinge, 
will depend, of course, on the trend of eco- 
nomic conditions between now and 1940. 








BEYOND STEYNING, ENGLAND 


From a wood engraving by C. W. Taylor in ‘‘Fine Prints of the Year, 1935,’’ (Milton, Balch). 
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A Message of Hope 


“Youth’s Work in the New World,” 
edited by T. Otto Nall. (New York: 
Association Press. $1.75.) 


R. NALL, who is one of the editors 

of the Christian Advocate, has 
worried long and deeply over the problems 
confronting youth. Not content with 
worrying he wished to give constructive aid 
to the many young people who are wonder- 
ing what they will do when they have 
finished school. Traveling about the 
country he visited 27 prominent men and 
women and has set down here a summary 
of each interview. Secretary Wallace dis- 
cusses the future for prospective farmers; 
Secretary Perkins the problems of labor. 
Others as well qualified to discuss medi- 
cine, law, art, and other lines of endeavor 
do so. In an appendix some aids for class 
discussions are given and many books and 
organizations which may be helpful are 
listed. 


The World as Her Stage 


“The Whole World & Company,” by 
Gretchen Green. (New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock. $3.) 


¥ PEIPING one day Gretchen Green 
saw over the door of a tiny dry-cleaning 
shop a sign which read: “The Whole 
World & Co.” She looked no further for 
a title for the book which she was writing. 

For Miss Green was a policewoman and 
welfare director in Boise, Idaho; a combi- 
nation teacher, nurse, and social minister to 
bewildered natives in and about the school 


FROM A PORTRAIT OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE BY 


NEBEL JACOBS 


(Reproduced in ‘‘The Whole World and Company.’’) 





conducted by the famed Indian poet, 
Tagore. She ran a tea shop in Florida next 
door to the home of Ruth Bryan Owen, and 
another in Venice. Morocco, England, 
China, the East Indies—through these and 
half the rest of the world her numerous 
experiences led her. Everywhere she met 
interesting people. Her reminiscences, 
chiefly anecdotal, convey to the reader a 
colorful impression of the vigorous, hectic 
life she has led. They contain much that 
is both entertaining and enlightening. 


When We Were Very Young 


“Remember the Day,” by Philo Hig- 
ley & Philip Duning. (Evanston, 
Illinois: Row, Peterson & Co. $1.50.) 
LTHOUGH the script cals for the 
main action of this play to take place 
“a long time ago,” “Remember the Day” 
is drama which is essentially dateless, tak- 
ing place today as well as yesterday, and 
again tomorrow. 
It is a nostalgic recreation of grammar- 
school days, portraying the lasting influ- 
ence a teacher may have upon her pupils 
outside the classroom as within. A light 
sentimental comedy, tinged with sadness, 
it is very much alive, and a pleasure to 
read. 


Infinite Wisdom 


“South Riding,” by Winifred Holtby. 
(New York: Macmillan. $2.50.) 


¥ SEPTEMBER 1935 Winifred Holtby 
died. For four years she had fought a 
malignant disease, bravely, futilely. Less 
than a month before she died she 
completed “South Riding.” 

With a foreknowledge of death 
she could see all things etched 
more finely and more clearly than 
would one still in the dominion of 
good health. For the last novel 
that bears, or will bear, her name 
is a wise and beautiful book. In 
an unusual manner—through the 
eyes of a county council—the 
reader views the whole panorama 
of life in a poor district, the 
South Riding, in the Yorkshire 
section of England. In and out 
of nearly 600 pages scores of 
characters pursue their daily 
bread. It is the author’s major 
triumph that she has drawn her 
people so admirably, making 
them so human and so vital, that 
even though there are scores the 
reader must remember nearly all 
of them. When one has closed 
the book he can truthfully say, 
with Miss Holtby’s friends, that 
“It hurts to think of the years she 
is missing.” 
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TALKING 


THINGS OVER 


The foreign policy of the United States. Should we uphold traditional 
freedom of seas doctrine? Which policy is best calculated 
to keep us from being drawn into another war? 


HHESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to 
follow these discussions week by week and 
thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. 

John: I think that this week we might 
discuss the question of American foreign 
policy. I have just read the little booklet 
called ‘Peace in Party Platforms” by Wil- 
liam T. Stone; the one that is published 
by the Foreign Policy Association of New 
York City. I know that both of you have 
read it too; so it would be a good thing to 
discuss it, provided we don’t agree too well 
on it. And I think that probably we won’t. 
In this little booklet, as you no doubt 
noticed, Mr. Stone outlines three general 
policies or programs, each of which is sup- 
ported by a considerable body of public 
opinion. There was one platform which 
struck me as being very sensible. He 
called it the political isolation and eco- 
nomic expansion platform. Pere are some 
of the things which are advocated: 

We should have a neutrality law which 
forbids the sale of arms and munitions to 
countries at war, but we should uphold 
the traditional American doctrine of free- 
dom of the seas. We should defend Ameri- 
can trade even in time of war, but we 
should look out for our own interests and 
not mix up with the League of Nations. We 
shouldn’t take any part in sanctions or boy- 
cotts, but should go ahead trading with 
other countries in peace and war, and if 
anyone interferes with our trade we should 
take care of our own rights. 

We should look out in particular for our 
trade rights in the Far East. We should 
see to it that Japan doesn’t interfere with 
these rights. We should allow the Philip- 
pines to be independent, but should estab- 
lish naval bases there, so that we will be in 
a better position to protect our interests. 

We should have a high protective tariff 
so as to keep foreign countries from com- 
peting with our manufacturers and work- 
men. We should get as many foreign mar- 
kets as we can, and we should collect debts 
which other countries owe us, so far as 
possible. 

We should have a navy as large as any 
in the world and should have an army large 
enough to protect ourselves and our national 
policies. 

Mary: In advocating those policies, John, 
you have the advantage of standing for 
traditional American demands. Your poli- 
cies are the ones our government has nearly 
always followed in the past. But those 
policies have got us into war, and they 
would surely get us into war again. If 


we insist upon trading with countries at war 
we will certainly become involved just as 
we have before. 

I agree with you that we should maintain 
our neutrality legislation forbidding the 
trade in munitions and implements of war, 
but I think that the best way to keep out 
of war is to help keep wars from starting. 
We should go in with other countries in 
the effort to curb aggressors. We should 
join the League of Nations, with certain 
qualifications, and should consult with other 
powers whenever the peace of the world 
is threatened. In that way alone we can 
help to prevent the outbreak of wars, and 
that is the only way to keep from getting 
in them. 

I agree with you that we should oppose 
Japanese aggression in the Far East. We 
should insist that treaties be kept. But the 
only way to prevent aggression there or any- 
where else is to co6perate with other nations 
which are trying to prevent it. 

I do not agree with you about the tariff. 
I think we should break down our high tariff 
walls to a certain extent in order that other 
countries may sell goods to us. Then they 
will have enough money to buy goods from 
us. The breaking down of tariff walls will 
also foster international friendship. I, too, 
favor a strong army and navy, one which is 
strong enough so that we may protect our- 
selves and help other democratic nations to 
keep the peace and put down aggressor 
nations. But I think we should work untir- 
ingly to bring about an international agree- 
ment to limit armaments. 

Charles: In my opinion, either one of 
you would head the country straight into 
war if you had your way. A blind insistence 
upon the right to trade with nations that are 
fighting would get us into war, and we'll 
also get in if we join with the nations which 
adopt sanctions and meddle into the affairs 
of others. My idea is that the United 
States should insist upon staying out of 
any war, whether it be called a war of 
aggression or a war to prevent aggression. 
We should forbid trade with belligerents 
and should prohibit loans to them. We 
should prohibit Americans to go into war 
zones. We shouldn’t fight for the privilege 
of trading with warring nations, for the 
commerce we would gain by it would not 
pay us for the cost of war. 

We should recognize the fact that what 
Japan does in China is none of our business. 
We can’t stop the Japanese from expanding 
without going to war, and it wouldn’t pay 
us to go to war to do it. We should take 
care of ourselves and let other nations do 
the same. 

I agree with Mary that we should lower 
tariff walls wherever possible, but I insist 
that we can’t win back prosperity merely by 
trading with other nations. We must bring 
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IS THERE ANYTHING WRONG WITH THE MACHINERY? 











THERE IS NO FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
(From an illustration in ‘‘A History of the Great War,’’ 


about a redistribution of income in the 
United States so that the American people 
may buy as much as they produce. Then 
we can get along without so much foreign 
trade. If we do that we won’t feel the need 
of getting out and fighting for trade, and 
we won’t need an army and navy for any 
purpose except to defend our own soil. 

This is not a weak policy. It’s a strong 
policy; a policy which calls for courage 
and self-control. I stand for raising the 
standards of living of all Americans and for 
maintaining peace, which is the only 
condition under which there can be any 
progress. But to maintain peace we must 
give up the hope of making profits with 
foreign trade while other people are fight- 
ing. 

(The booklet, “Peace in Party Plat- 
forms,” referred to here, is one of the 
“Headline Books,” published by the Foreign 
Policy Association, 8 East 40th Street, New 
York City. It sells in paper cover for 25 
cents and in board cover for 35 cents.) 





The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property 





(Concluded from page 8) 

tions, despite the fact that they are not 
operated democratically, serve the people 
well? Mr. Gifford, head of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
greatest of our corporations, said the other 
day before a committee of Congress, that 
the interests of his corporation and of the 
public were the same. Is that true, and is 
it true of corporations generally? Can we 
then get along best if we decide not to 
interfere much with the way the corpora- 
tions do their work? 

Many people answer yes to these ques- 
tions. All agree that the corporations some- 
times fail to serve the public interests. All 
agree that there must be some kind of regu- 
lation by the government. But most busi- 
nessmen, most conservatives, hold that the 
great corporations really do serve the public 
interests; that they should be relatively un- 
molested; and that attempts to curb them 
more than they are now curbed would 
probably retard recovery without achieving 
any good results for consumers or workers. 

Opposite to this view is that of the so- 
cialists who think that, since the owners of 
industry no longer control it, the govern- 
ment should take the control away from 
the few men who now possess it, and that 
the government itself should run the in- 
dustries, operating them not for the profit 
of anybody but for the good of all the 
people. The number of American people 
accepting this view is not great relatively, 
though many intelligent and public-spirited 
individuals stand for government owner- 
ship. 

Between the two positions—that of the 
conservatives and that of the radicals or 
socialists—is the liberal or progressive 
view that the corporations should continue 
to be in private hands; that they should 
be allowed to operate very much as they 
have been doing; but that there should be 
an increasing amount of governmental 
regulation to the end that their price and 
wage policies should serve the public better 
than they now do. Many of the liberals think 
it is a dangerous thing for so much power 
to reside in the hands of a few men; hence, 
they “believe that everything possible 
should be done to check the tendency by 
which industry has been falling increas- 
ingly into the hands of great corporations. 


Macmillan.) 


These liberals believe that small business 
should be helped to maintain itself against 
big business, and that great corporations 
should be discouraged. This position is 
substantially that which the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration appears to be taking. 

Most Republicans today accept the first 
of the three views which have just been 
described. It is the traditional American 
policy. Generally it has commanded the 
support of the majority of the people. 
Once in a while, there has been an agitation 
against big corporations, and temporarily 
the people have turned in favor of more 
rigid control. They did this early in this 
century, under the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt, a Republican. They appeared 
to turn in that direction again a little later 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, 
a Democrat. Now the Democrats who ac- 
cept the New Deal and who follow Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, are standing for addi- 
tional regulation of corporations. The ad- 
ministration tried to bring about control 
of wages through the NRA. Now it is 
trying to discourage huge business organ- 
izations through taxation and by other 
means. Most of the Republicans argue 
that it is hurting business without helping 
the masses of the people. 


How do the people themselves stand on 
this issue? It is quite clear that they do 
not at present favor the abolition of 
corporations or their ownership by the 
government. The majority of Americans: 
are not socialistic. Do they favor more 
drastic control by the government? Do 
they favor the encouragement of small 
business companies and the checking of the 
power of great ones? Perhaps the question 
may receive a fairly definite answer next 
November. 
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Crises are developing so fast these days 
that the average man stays about a week be- 
hind with his worrying. 

—Washington Post 





Many Hit Tunes Banned On Air—World’ 
Telegram headline. Hit ’em again; we can still 
hear ’em.—F.P.A. in the New York Heraty 
TRIBUNE 





We have got to get some sort of gadget om 
the Democratic machine to take the place of 
the Al Smith bolt —Brunswick (Ga.) Pitot 





Every time something goes wrong in Europe 
we are reminded of the foresight of Christo- 
pher Columbus. He surely discovered Amer- 
ica in the right place. —Toledo BLADE 





The grass that started growing in the streets 
under Hoover has been cut by men hired by 
Roosevelt. —Montgomery ADVERTISER 





It is not selling goods but shipping 
goods that has pulled us into war, through 
belligerents’ interference with our 
“rights” on the high seas. 

—Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 

The fellow with the cheapest line seems to 
win the crowd, whether his line is cotton 
goods or politics. —Buffalo News 

Among the unhappy reactions to the 
New Deal in its moment of travail is the 
current tendency to look upon all govern- 
ment planning as in some mysterious way 
evil. —John T. Flynn, economist 





Our fiscal structure is standing up very well. 
A Cleveland answers editor tells an inquirer 
that a half-dime dated 1851 is still worth § 
cents. —Detroit News 
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The Modern Corporation Alters 
Property Relations in America 


(Continued from page 1) 


and Telegraph Company of New York City. 

Today most of the business throughout 
the country is done not by private individ- 
uals but by corporations. When we think 
now of the owners of a factory, we must 
not think of an individual or of a family 
or of a few families owning the factory, 
deciding upon its policies, determining what 
the wages shall be, deciding upon the con- 
ditions of labor and upon prices. We must 
think of the owners as hundreds or thou- 
sands of persons, most of whom have 
merely invested some of their money in 
the company and look upon it as a specu- 
lation. Most of the owners know nothing 
about the business. They do not even 
know where the factory is located. They 
know nothing of its problems. They do 





© Harris and Ewing 


CORPORATION CHIEF 


Eugene Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration. 


not know a single one of the directors of 
the company or of the employees. 

All that the average owner, or stock- 
holder, in a company knows is that he has 
heard that he would do well to invest some 
money in the company; that is, to buy 
some shares of stock. He has heard that 
these shares are likely to go up in value. 
So he has gone to his bank or broker and 
has bought some of the shares. Perhaps 
he has bought a few shares in Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad or American Telephone and 
Telegraph or the United States Steel Com- 
pany. Asa matter of fact, there are, as we 
have said, 642,000 owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. There 
are over 240,000 stockholders in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, and nearly 
175,000 stockholders in the United States 
Steel Corporation. There are that many 
owners of these companies. No one of the 
owners possesses a large percentage of the 
company, though there are a few who own 
large blocks of stocx. The investment of 
the greater number of the owners is only 
a few hundred or a few thousand dollars. 


Control by a Few 


A few of the corporations are, it is true, 
owned by a small num- 
ber of men or families. 
An individual may own 
more than half the stock 
in a corporation. In such 
a case he controls it just 
as surely as if he owned 
all of it. That is true 
of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, which is owned 
chiefly by the Ford fam- 
ily. In the case of a 
few other corporations 
no one owns over half, 
but a single individual 
may own a large per- 
centage of the stock. He 
may own so much of it 
that he can really con- 
trol it. Perhaps he owns 
no more than one-fifth 
of it, but the other four- 
fifths are owned by so 


One of the largest and most unique corporations in the United States. 
Aikens, in ‘‘Understanding the Big Corporations,’’ McBride.) 


many different people—people who do not 
get together and who know nothing about 
what is going on—that the owner of a fifth 
of it can control it. The Rockefellers con- 
trol the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
in that way. 

But most of the big corporations are 
owned by thousands upon thousands of 
people, no one of whom owns as much as 
one one-hundredth. These corporations are 
controlled usually by boards of directors. 
There may be 10 or a dozen or more di- 
rectors, but altogether they usually own 
less than five per cent of the company. 
Yet they control it. 

There are many ways by which a board 
of directors may control a corporation. One 
way is to secure “proxies” from the thou- 
sands of little stockholders. The directors 
send out letters to all the stockholders, 
asking that they, the officers, be given the 
power to represent these stockholders in 
the company elections. The stockholders 
either sign the papers, giving away their 
voting rights, or else they stay away from 
the elections altogether, and the few men 
who serve as directors have their way. 
They fill vacancies on the board and thus 
become a self-continuing body. They con- 
trol the policies of the companies. They 
decide what the prices of the products shall 
be; what wages shall be paid; what the 
working conditions shall be. They control 
all of the policies which affect workers and 
the public so deeply. All the time the 
owners, all except a few of them, stand by 
with nothing more to say about how their 
property is to be used than if they had no 
shares of ownership at all. 


Corporations Dominate Business 


Such is the nature of the corporations. 
How big a part do these corporations, each 
one of them’ controlled by a few men, play 
in American industrial life? The part is 
indeed a very great one. In the mining 
and quarrying industry, 93 per cent of all 
the business in 1919 was done by corpora- 
tions. Probably the percentage is greater 
now. Ninety-four per cent of the manu- 
facturing in the nation is now done by cor- 
porations. There are only a few kinds 
of manufacturing in which the corpora- 
tion does not do nearly all the business. 
Stores are largely in private hands rather 
than in the hands of corporations, yet 40 
per cent of the wholesale business is done 
by corporations, and 30 per cent of the 
retail business. Forty-six per cent of the 
construction is done by corporations, while 
only a small part of the farming is done 
by them. The agricultural industry is the 
one big one which has resisted the cor- 
poration form. 

Corporations vary in size from very 
small enterprises, employing only a few 
men and with a capital of only a few thou- 
sand dollars, to a tremendous organization 
—the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company which employed over 400,000 
men before the depression (though 120,000 
have since been dropped); which owns 








THE RIVER ROUGE PLANT OF THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


(From a photograph by 


property valued at $5,000,- 
000,000; which has wealth 
equal to more than one one- 
hundredth of all the wealth 
of the United States— 
wealth greater than that 
possessed by any one of 21 
of our 48 states. 

There are many thou- 
sands of corporations in the 
country most of which are 
small, but a large and in- 
creasing amount of the to- 
tal business is done by a 
few great corporations. The 
200 largest corporations of 
the nation control about 
half of all the business of 
the United States, and the 
percentage of the total busi- 
ness in the hands of the 
large corporations is grow- 
ing at a rapid rate. There 
are 2,000 directors of these 
200 corporations, but many 
of them are inactive. So, in 
the words of A. A. Berle and 
Gardner C. Means, whose 
book “The Modern Corpo- 
ration and Private Prop- 
erty” (Macmillan. $3.75) is 
the most authoritative work 
on that subject, “The ulti- 
mate control of nearly half 
of industry was (in 1930) 
actually in the hands of a 
few hundred men.” 

The following quotation 
from Berle and Means in- 
dicates how deeply these great corpora 
tions, controlled as they are by a few hun- 
dred men, affect the lives of all the citizens 
of the United States. The quotation 
understates the influence of the corpora- 
tions because it tells merely how they af- 
fect consumers. It does not refer to the 
fact that they determine wages and living 
conditions of most of the workers of the 
nation. But here is what these authors say 
of the relation of the corporations to the 
consuming public: 


How They Affect Us 


These great companies form the very frame- 
work of American industry. The individual 
must come in contact with them almost con- 
stantly. He may own an interest in one or 
more of them, he may be employed by one 
of them, but above all he is continually ac- 
cepting their service. If he travels any dis- 
tance he is almost certain to ride on one of the 
great railroad systems. The engine which 
draws him has probably been constructed by 
the American Locomotive Company or the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; the car in which 
he rides is likely to have been made by the 
American Car and Foundry Company or one 
of its subsidiaries, unless he is enjoying the 
services of the Pullman Company. The rails 
have almost certainly been supplied by one of 
the eleven steel companies on the list; and coal 
may well have come from one of the four 
coal companies, if not from a mine owned by 
the railroad itself. Perhaps the individual 
travels by automobile—in a car manufactured 
by the Ford, General Motors, Studebaker. or 
Chrysler Companies, on tires supplied by Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, Goodyear, or the United 
States Rubber Company. He may choose 
among the brands of gas furnished by one of 
the twenty petroleum companies all actively 
seeking his trade. Should he pause to send a 
telegram or to telephone, one of the listed 
companies would be sure to fill his need. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the individual 
stays in his own home in comparative isola- 
tion and privacy. What do 
the two hundred largest 
companies mean to him 
there? His electricity and 
gas are almost sure to be 
furnished by one of these 
public utility companies: 
the aluminum of his 
kitchen utensils by the 
Aluminum Company of 
America. His electric re- 
frigerator may be the prod- 
uct of General Motors 
Company, or of one of the 
two great electric equip- 
ment companies, General 
Electric and Westinghouse 
Electric. The chances are 
that the Crane Company 
has supplied his plumb- 
ing fixtures, the American 
Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation his 
heating equipment. He 
probably buys at least 


some of his groceries from 
the Great 
Pacific Tea 


Atlantic and 
Company—a 








bigness of American business. 
America,’’ Reynal and Hitchcock.) 



























































A SYMBOL OF AMERICAN CORPORATE LIFE 
The modern Daily News Building in Chicago typifies the strength and 


(From an illustration in “Art in 


company that expected to sell one-eighth of all 
the groceries in the country in 1930—and he 
secures some of his drugs, directly or indirectly, 
from the United Drug Company. The cans 
which contain his groceries may well have 
been made by the American Can Company; 
his sugar has been refined by one of the 
major companies; his meat has probably been 
prepared by Swift, Armour, or Wilson, his 
crackers put up by the National Biscuit Com- 
pany. . Even where the individual does 
not come in direct contact, he cannot escape 
indirect contact with these companies, so 
ubiquitous have they become. 


An Undemocratic System 


It thus appears that a few hundred cor- 
porations, controlled by a few hundred 
wealthy men, have a tremendous voice in 
determining what the living conditions of 
the American people shall be. These men 
decide what wages the workers of the na- 
tion shall receive. They decide what the 
public shall pay for articles of daily use. 
“The economic power in the hands of a 
few persons who control a giant corpora- 
tion is a tremendous force which can harm 
or benefit a multitude of individuals, af- 
fect whole districts, shift the currents of 
trade, bring ruin to one community and 
prosperity to another,” say Berle and 
Means. “The organizations which they con- 
trol,” continue these authors, “have passed 
far beyond the realm of private enter- 
prise—they have become more nearly social 
institutions.” 

These corporations which control the con- 
ditions of our daily lives are not democratic 
in management. They are not controlled by 
their owners. They are controlled by of- 
ficers who, in the main, have the power of 
reélecting themselves or of electing their 
successors. Ownership and management are 
separated. 

Of course, the men who control our 
corporations cannot do just whatever they 
please. If they put wages down very low, 
the workers may go on strike. If they put 
up prices too high, consumers may refuse to 
buy or be unable to buy. In their manage- 
ment of the great American industries, they 
are obliged to take certain facts into ac- 
count. They find it necessary to recognize 
certain limitations. But so do Mussolini 
and Hitler and the emperor of Japan. So 
does any autocratic power. If it should 
greatly displease the people who have 
physical power, there may be revolution or 
some kind of revolt. But legally the direc- 
tors of the great corporations have the 
power to give us just about the sort of 
economic and social life that they see fit. 

On the whole, is this about as good an 
arrangement as we could get? Does the 
system work pretty well? Do the corpora- 

(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 


